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In Memoriam 

Seeger's article in the New Republic of May 22nd, from 
which the above sentence is quoted, seemed to me at the time 
the best brief presentation of a modern idealist's plea for war 
which I had ever read. Profoundly mistaken as I think it — 
"mediaeval guff" a Chicago lawyer called it with precise 
exactness — yet this time-honored belief in "the sublimity of 
war" is sanctified by so many young lives, as many heroic 
deaths, that the world, struck to the heart, hesitates too long 
to give it up, and recognize war as a brutal and insane de- 
bauchery. 

The death of this young poet in his neighbor's quarrel 
is one more heroic sacrifice to Moloch, one more note of 
beauty in the glamour. H. M. 

OUR CONTEMPORARIES 

AUTUMN LEAVES FROM ENGLAND 

Little serial leaflets are an adventure of poets in war- 
ridden England today. We advise our readers to subscribe 
for all of them; they cost but a few pennies apiece, or two 
or three shillings for a series, now, and some day a few at 
least may be precious "first editions." And the art in Eng- 
land needs fostering if it is not to be crushed under the heels 
of war. 

We have, for example, the Poets' Translation Series, re- 
prints from The Egoist of translations of the less familiar 
Greek and Latin poetry and prose — "literature which has 
too long been the property of pedagogues — its human qualities 
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obscured by the wranglings of grammarians, who love it 
principally because it is so safe and dead." 

But to poets "it is not dead, but more alive, more essen- 
tial, than anything we can find in contemporary English 
literature." And the new translations "will be done by poets, 
whose interest in their authors will be neither conventional 
nor frigid, and who will take no concern with glosses, notes 
or any of the apparatus with which learning smothers beauty." 

The first number has just reached us, Mr. Aldington's 
translation of the surviving poems — all from the Anthology — 
of Anyte of Tegea, whom Antipater of Thessalonika called 
"the woman-Homer." The translator's fitness for his labor 
of love can hardly be challenged, and the beauty of his texts 
is indicated by these two poems : 

A SOLDIER 
The earth of Lydia holds Amyntor, Philip's son ; he gained many 

things in iron battle. 
No sickness led him to the house of night; he died, holding his 

round shield before his friend. 

THE HE-GOAT 
Watch the horned he-goat of Bromios, how proud are the fierce 

eyes in his shaggy head ! 
He is proud because as they go together over the hills Nais holds 

in her hand a lock of hair on his cheek. 

For the other numbers: Edward Storer has translated 
most of the fragments, old and new, of Sappho, H. D. 
choruses from the Rhesos of Euripides, Richard Aldington 
certain Latin poems of the Italian Renaissance, James Whitall 
the poems of Leonidas of Tarentum, and F. S. Flint the> 
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Autumn Leaves from England 

Mosella of Ausonius. And all six numbers may be had, post- 
paid, by sending fifty cents to the London Egoist! 

Another set of six leaflets, which began in October, is 
announced by D. H. Lawrence as "a small fortnightly journal 
called The Signature," the subscription for the six being three 
shillings, or seventy-five cents, to be sent to 12 Fisher Street, 
Southampton Row, London W. C. Mr. Lawrence writes: 
"Will you take it, and get one or two friends to take it? — 
not for the money's sake, but for the spirit which is struggling 
in it." And he adds: "How is poetry going in America? 
There is none in England: the muse has gone, like the swal- 
lows in winter. This is the real winter of the spirit in Eng- 
land — we are just preparing to come to fast grips with the 
war." 

A third set of leaflets is Loose Leaves, in which Edward 
Storer issues his verse and prose from time to time. No. I is 
a series of delicate prose poems, The Country Walk; No. II 
is a brief suggestive essay on The Case of the Modern Artist, 
which we may return to later; and No. Ill is Helen, the one- 
act play, or rather, dramatic essay in poetic prose, which was 
first printed in Poetry and Drdma. Helen bears, perhaps, 
the same relation to drama which posturing bears to the 
dance ; in it Paris, Helen and Menelaus pass slowly, statelily, 
across the stage, uttering the rich speech of a modern poet 
who has thought out their destiny for them. 

The first series of eight numbers may be had for seventy- 
five cents from the author at 12 Harper Street, London, 
W. C. 
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